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A Malecite Tale. 243 

A MALECITE TALE: ADVENTURES OF BUKSCHINSKWESK. 1 

BY HARLEY STAMP. 

Once there was an Indian family dwelling in the woods, who lived 
by hunting. Loks, the father, hunted and set his traps every day for 
large and small game. Bukschinskwesk, his wife, was a witch; and 
she so charmed Muuin, who lived in his cave in the woods, by exhibiting 
to him her physical charms, that he became her lover. 

Every day when Loks went hunting, Bukschinskwesk would adorn 
herself with all her finery, beads, and silver, and, leaving her work 
undone, would go to her tryst with her lover. She left Aza and Josef, 
her two small sons, alone every day while she went to meet Muuin. 

When Bukschinskwesk came to Muuin's cave, she would strike a 
hollow tree with her stone axe as a signal to Muuin that she had come. 

Muuin would throw out an old bear-skin, and Bukschinskwesk would 
spread it carefully on the ground. Then Muuin would emerge from 
his cave, and the two lovers would play all day long. 

Since Bukschinskwesk was away from home and played with Muuin 
all day long, she had no time to prepare Loks's meals properly, and 
after some weeks he noticed that all his meals were hastily cooked. 
He then became suspicious, and one day said he was going hunt- 
ing. He, however, watched near by. As soon as Loks was gone, 
Bukschinskwesk left her sons and went to meet her lover Muuin. 
Loks was watching; and when Bukschinskwesk was well on her way, 
he returned to his home and asked his boys where their mother was. 
Aza said, " Mother has gone away again." Loks followed carefully; 
and finally he saw his wife stop near the cave and pound the hollow 
tree with her stone axe, as a signal to Muuin that she had come. 
Muuin threw out the old bear-skin, Bukschinskwesk arranged it 
smoothly on the ground, and the two lovers had intercourse all day 
before the very eyes of Loks. 

This day Muuin and Bukschinskwesk had planned for Muuin to 
come in the night and kill Loks; but Loks, having heard of the plan, 
arranged in his own mind a scheme to beat his faithless wife and her 
lover. 

In the evening Loks allowed his wife to arrive home first, and she 
quickly prepared his evening meal. He noticed again how poorly his 
meal had been prepared, and asked Bukschinskwesk if she could eat 
a whole bear if he succeeded in trapping one. Bukschinskwesk was 
able, as she was a witch, to eat as much as she wished; so she said she 
could eat an entire bear if Loks would catch one. 

1 Compare W. H. Mechling, Malecite Tales (Memoir 49, Geological Survey of Canada, 
p. 50). Mr. Mechling writes "Poktcinkwes." 
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The next day Loks told his wife to prepare all the pots and hot 
water, as he would not be gone more than a few hours, when he would 
surely return with a bear. This day Bukschinskwesk staid at home. 
Loks went to the bear-den and struck the hollow tree with his stone 
axe, as Bukschinskwesk had done previously. Muuin immediately 
threw out the old bear-skin and himself followed. 

Loks, who had concealed himself at the edge of the den, waited 
until Muuin's head was just out of the cave. Then he killed Muuin 
with a single blow of his stone axe, saying, "Muuin, old boy, you will 
never be a lover of my wife again ! " 

Loks now skinned the bear, and took the meat home for Bukschin- 
skwesk to cook. He carried the meat with rope made from the birch- 
tree. Bukschinskwesk cooked all the meat; and, as she had promised 
Loks to eat an entire bear, she began to eat, and ate all but a small 
portion, which was left in her bone dish. 

Loks asked Bukschinskwesk, "How did your old Bear lover taste?" 
Bukschinskwesk remained silent, and spat out the mouthful of meat 
she was eating. That night she planned her revenge. 

Bukschinskwesk decided that she would never live again with Loks. 
The next morning Loks said, "I am going away to hunt for a week." 
As soon as he was on his way, Bukschinskwesk deserted her home and 
children, and walked and walked, until, after three days, she came to 
the edge of a village. The first wigwam she entered was one occupied 
by Mrs. Woodchuck, an old woman and a widow. The foxes barked 
so loudly at the arrival of a stranger in the village, that the chief 
knew there was a stranger among them; and he sent Mink, 1 a boy of 
ten years, to the wigwam of Mrs. Woodchuck to see who the visitor 
might be. 

Gloo 2 then sent for Bukschinskwesk to come to his wigwam, as 
Mink had brought a most favorable report of the beauty, grace, and 
figure of Bukschinskwesk. 

After a short courtship of two days, Gloo married Bukschinskwesk. 

Loks returned home after his week's hunt, and found his two sons 
nearly starved. Upon asking them for their mother, he was informed 
that she had left the same morning that he had started on his 
hunt. 

Loks, after the Indian method, cooked and prepared enough food 
for the boys to live on for a couple of weeks. He took two new stone 
pipes and gave them to the children, saying, "Look carefully at the 
pipes every morning, and if at any time you find one of the pipes 
full of blood, it will mean that I have been killed." He bade his 
children good-by and started on his travels. He travelled many days, 
but eventually came to the same village, and even to the same wigwam 

1 According to Mechling, Marten was sent. « Mechling writes " Klu." 
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of Mrs. Woodchuck, where his wife had stopped days before. He 
entered, and asked Mrs. Woodchuck if a woman answering his wife's 
description had been seen. Mrs. Woodchuck immediately began to 
cry. The villagers heard her weeping, and Miuk was again sent to 
see what the trouble could be. 

Mink took the word back to the chief that a man was in Mrs. 
Woodchuck's house who said the present chief's wife was his wife. 

Bukschinskwesk said, "No matter who comes, they want to be 
related to me." Bukschinskwesk then ordered the trained eagles 1 of 
the chief to be sent to kill Loks. The eagles did their duty well, and 
Loks was devoured by them. 

The next morning the two boys, when making their daily examina- 
tion of the pipes, found one full of blood. The boys cried, and realized 
that their father was dead, and that they should follow and find him. 
It was easy to track him, as since his death every footprint was full 
of blood. They travelled many weeks, and finally came to the same 
village, and to the same wigwam of Mrs. Woodchuck. They entered, 
and Mrs. Woodchuck began to cry over such beautiful children. The 
poor little boys asked about their mother, and were told that she had 
come to the village and had married the chief. When they asked 
about their father, Mrs. Woodchuck began to cry, and told the children 
that their father had been killed by the eagles. Again the weeping 
of Mrs. Woodchuck disturbed the village, and Mink was sent to 
discover its cause. Mink was so pleased with the appearance of the 
boys, who were quite handsome, that he remained long in admiration, 
and Weasel was sent after him. Weasel also became enamored of 
the handsome boys, and played with them. 

Mink decided to go to the chief. He told Bukschinskwesk that the 
two boys in Mrs. Woodchuck's wigwam were saying that they were 
her sons. Again Bukschinskwesk said, " I told you that every stranger 
who comes to our village would claim to be related to me." Again 
she ordered the eagles out, and told them to go and kill the two boys, 
her sons. The eagles admired the two boys so much, that they took 
them to Mr. and Mrs. Wolf, 2 who were the keepers of the chief's 
eagles; and Mr. and Mrs. Wolf loved the boys so much, that they hid 
them for safety. 

Mrs. Wolf told Mr. Wolf to go and get some birch-bark to make boxes 
in which to hide the boys. Mrs. Wolf made the boxes, and put a bag in 
each of the two boxes. Every day you could hear the boxes cracking, 
as the boys were growing very fast. At night the boys were allowed 
their freedom. Daily Mr. and Mrs. Wolf made new birch-bark boxes 
for them. One day Aza asked Mr. Wolf's father to make them little 

1 According to Mechling, Raven kills him. 

1 According to Mechling, Raven brings them up. 
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bows and arrows and stone axes, so that they might secure game at 
night, when they were out. Old Mr. Wolf made them the weapons, 
and they secured much small game. When the hoys became young 
men, they went and came as they pleased, and became very skilful 
hunters. One day they asked Mrs. Wolf if she would cook for them, 
as they wanted to give a feast to the entire village, and Mrs. Wolf 
said she would. Daily the young hunters brought in their game, until 
they had enough to feed the entire village. They told Mrs. Wolf 
when cooking to save all the caribou-livers, and to boil them dry so 
that no juice would be left in them. Trees and boughs were arranged 
for the picnic, all were invited, and the guests were served a great 
plenty in bone dishes. Bukschinskwesk was late in arriving, and 
brought a young son that had been born to her. She realized that the 
young men were her sons, but she did not wish to make much of them. 
She shook hands with them and took her place. The two boys asked 
their mother if she liked caribou-liver. Bukschinskwesk replied, 
"Caribou-liver is my favorite dish." Josef said to Bukschinskwesk 
that he would like to see his little half-brother. She handed the little 
fellow to Josef, and said, "Don't drop him, or you will kill him!" 
Josef waited until his mother had her mouth full of caribou-liver, 
and then held his little half-brother up by the heels. This was killing 
the baby ; and Bukschinskwesk became much excited, and tried to call 
to Josef not to kill her boy. In doing this she choked to death. This 
was what her older sons had planned in order to get rid of their mother, 
but not actually to murder her. 1 

After the feast, Aza told Josef he was going on a journey to hunt 
for a wife, as none of the young women in the village suited him. Josef 
told Aza not to stay too long. 

Aza started up river; and after much travelling, he found that, no 
matter where he went, all the streams and lakes were dry. He became 
very thirsty, as he could never find water. At last he came to a village, 
and stopped at the first wigwam , which was Mrs. Raccoon's. 2 He asked 
her for a drink of water; and she said, "Where can we get water? 
We have a water famine. The chief, Bull-Frog, has got all the water 
shut up in his own property." Bull-Frog was a widower with an only 
daughter, who was very handsome. Mrs. Raccoon asked Weasel if 
he would go to the chief's house and ask for a little water for a stranger 
who was in the camp. Old Bull-Frog took some water, washed him- 
self, and sent this dirty water to the stranger. Aza looked at the 
water, realized that it was not fit to drink, and threw it out. Mrs. 
Raccoon was so thirsty that she began to suck the earth where the 
water had been thrown. 

1 In Mechling's version a game of ball, in which a skull is used in place of a ball, follows 
here. 

2 Mechling has here the Woodchuck. In his version Bull-Frog is called Akwulubemi. 
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Aza said, " Never mind ! I'll go up to old Bull-Frog's wigwam myself, 
and get the water." Aza asked Bull-Frog for a drink, and was refused ; 
and Aza picked him up, doubled him up, and broke his back, and threw 
him out of the wigwam, and was going out to finish him. At this 
point Miss Bull-Frog, a ravishing beauty, came in. Miss Bull-Frog 
asked Aza why he should wish to kill her father. Aza said, "He just 
deserved what he got, for many a one has died of thirst as a result of 
his keeping all the water." Finally Miss Bull-Frog agreed with Aza. 
Aza and Miss Bull-Frog became lovers, and Aza said he would call 
on the following day. Aza opened all the drains storing the water, 
and all the rivers and brooks were filled up once more. All the animals 
were drinking so much, that it seemed they could never get enough, 
as they had been thirsty for so many years. 

Aza went back to old Mrs. Raccoon, and found her very happy over 
all the free water. Aza finally married Miss Bull-Frog. After the 
marriage, Aza's wife said, "I am afraid, as I was engaged to another, 
and he may come to injure me." Aza was very powerful, and a witch 
beside. 

Aza and his wife made a canoe of moose-hide. 1 They then started 
down the river, for Aza wanted to take his wife to his former village. 
They had to pass, going down the river, through a gorge where the 
rapids were very swift ; and this gorge was full of skunks. 

Aza told his wife he would get out of the canoe and go ahead and 
examine, while she remained above the rapids, on the shore. The 
object was to quiet the skunks, so they would do no damage. He told 
his wife, on his return, that she must not dare to open her eyes while 
they passed through the rapids. She said she would obey, and could 
go anywhere with her eyes shut if she knew she had a good pilot. 

They passed through safely, and the skunks did no damage. So 
happy were they, that they played a game of buttons (altestagnuk). 
He looked up suddenly and told his wife they were near home and 
must stop playing. Soon they arrived at his native village. The 
first house they visited was the home of his adopted parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolf. 

The old couple were sitting down, and "had sunk into the ground up 
to their waists" (been there many years). He told his foster-parent 
that he had brought a wife to help them; and the old people were so 
happy, that both cried. " I shall make you as young as you were at 
forty," said Aza, who was a witch. He placed his hands over their 
eyes; and when he took them away, they were as young as they were 
at forty. He pulled both of his foster-parents out of the ground, and 
all were happy again. 

1 From here on, Mechling's version is quite different. They find a stone canoe, gamble 
and then follow adventures with the Water people. 
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The old woman soon had a dinner ready. After dinner Aza said 
they would go around to the neighbors. First they visited (Mrs.) 
Woodchuck, and she was nearly up to her waist in the ground. Again 
Aza covered her face and made her young, and pulled her out of the 
ground. Mrs. Woodchuck was very happy, and all went over to 
Gloo's wigwam. Old Gloo was deep in the ground up to the waist. 
Aza shoved him under the ground, and he was killed. Then Aza 
told his wife that Gloo had been the cause of his unhappiness. 

Aza and his wife were very happy, and they went back to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolf and asked for Josef. Mr. and Mrs. Wolf said, "We are 
expecting him any day now, for he was to be gone only so many years 
hunting." Aza looked up, and saw moose, caribou, deer, bear, 
rabbits, partridges, and all animals and birds you could imagine, 
that Josef was driving back. Josef put all the animals in a corral, 
and then for the first time saw Aza's beautiful wife. He knew there 
were no young-looking women in the village, and then he knew that 
Aza might have brought her into the village. 

The brothers met, and Josef was introduced to Aza's wife. All 
were very happy, and lived afterward very happily. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



